LATER REFORMS AND TOURS TO EUROPE in
of the Princes, the question of the livery touched their
pockets also. It is usual for the lower class of servants
in Baroda to wear scarlet coats in the cold weather,
but the scarlet coat is also a distinguishing badge of
similar servants in attendance on the Viceroy, on Provin-
cial Governors, and Members of the Councils. It is not
very clear why the Viceroy wished to forbid the use of
this livery by the Princes at the Durbar; probably it was
for the practical reason that it was likely to cause con-
fusion, but also for the sentimental one, that he alone as
the representative of the King-Emperor, or at most the
highest representatives of the ruling power, should be
conspicuous by an entourage clothed in this striking
colour. The Maharaja was not alone in protesting; he
does not even seem to have been the first to protest. Not
only was it humiliating to accept dictation on such a
matter as this, but many Princes had recently spent large
sums on this kind of uniform, and they did not see why
they should spend a great deal more on another one.

The great Durbar of 1903 was conceived in a spirit of
genuine patriotism. It was to be a national pageant,
glorifying the King-Emperor, and uniting India with the
Empire in a kind of thanksgiving service. It was to rival,
and indeed to surpass, Lord Lytton's Durbar of 1877, when
Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress, But somehow
the peculiar personality of the Viceroy managed to
make itself felt, and there were not a few in India at the
time who maliciously spoke of it as a glorification, not
of King Edward, but of Lord Curzon. Nevertheless,
though there were underground rumblings, the great
Assembly buried its private irritations in a splendid
demonstration of loyalty to the Throne. But the Maha-
raja, conscious of his own position and dignity, and
always ready to do homage to the Sovereign, had no
intention of doing homage to Lord Curzon. The Nizam